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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe ComMuNISM 
or CompLEx MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 








cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 


plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, 1t is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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SPIRITUAL FACTS. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HERE must be many facts in every per- 
son’s experience, which it is important 
that he should thoroughly believe and rever- 
ence, although they are not of such a nature 
as to be readily proved or communicated to 
any one else. We must not judge the facts 
which arise in our consciousness by any rule 
of scientific communicability. Whether they 
are demonstrable or not, if by our own sen- 
sations or intuitions we know them to be facts, 
then before God we are just as much bound to 
recognize and make much of them as though 
we could write them in a book and get Huxley 
or Liebig to acknowledge them. There is cer- 
tainly a very great range of such facts that are 
vitally important to every one of us, and which 
every man is as certainly bound to take cog- 
nizance of, and to respect, as though he were 
alone and there were no other beings in the 
universe. These facts are by their very nature 
hidden from the world of external science ; they 
cannot be taken posession of nor inspected 
by it, and we are not responsible to the external 

world in regard to them, but to God. 

Is there any way by which these facts can 
be made common property, so that all can have 
the benefit of them? There must be some 
way of bringing them within the domain of 
sure and universal knowledge, although you 
cannot subject them to the ordinary manipu- 
lations of science. ‘They are solid rocks, and 
if the scientific ship does not recognize them, 
so much the worse for it. Sometime it will run 
upon them and knock a hole in its bottom. 


Why can we not cautiously verify a man’s 
character, until we get such confidence in him 
that we can be just as sure of a fact that he 
reports as taking place in his spiritual experi- 
ence, as of any external fact he may report 
as an observer? Credulity is not required. A 
large proportion of scientific facts are received 
upon the testimony of single individuals, and 
many deceivers find their way into the ranks 
of learned men. We must examine the char- 
acter of discoverers more thoroughly than they 
do. But we must hold the whole domain of 
intuition and private experience as belonging 
to science, and its facts as imperative, when 
reliably reported, though they cannot be sub- 
jected to the tests of the crucible or the mic- 
roscope. 


THREADS FROM MY LIFE-BALL. 
Il. 


N the following Sunday I went again 

with my friend (who was also becoming 
serious) to the Sabbath-school, where we joined 
the Bible-class. This time I stepped boldly to 
the desk and ‘bought a question-book of H——. 





New Series, Vol. X, No. 15 
Whole No. 1453. 


Never shall I forget the expression of his 
countenance as he gave it to me. Expecting 
to see his face long and solemn, I was sur- 
prised to find it beaming on me with kind- 
ness and good-will. 

The church had become considerably awak- 
ened from its lethargy ; meetings were multi- 
plied, prayers were more earnestly offered, 
confessions of sin were more sincere, and 
parties of pleasure began to give place to 
serious gatherings in which many anxiously 
asked, “What shall we do to be saved?” But 
so deeply had I been involved in the spirit of 
worldliness, and so much was I still in bond- 
age to my companion, Miss S , that 1 was 
greatly tempted to be ashamed to have it 
known that I was sincerely seeking the salva- 
tion of my soul. That this friendship was a 
snare to me I was thoroughly convinced, but 
how to gain my freedom | knew not. While 
thus meditating and asking God to help me, 
news came that S had left town, to be 
absent several months. Inwardly I thanked 
God, fervently praying that | might be con- 
verted to Christ before I saw her again. 








Returning from meeting one night, a meeting 
over which the spirit of heaven seemed to pre- 
side, a new feeling of confidence and security 
in my heavenly Father came over me, filling my 
soul with a peace and joy that I had never ex- 
perienced before. On awaking the next morn- 
ing all sense of sin, sorrow and condemnation 
was gone. Gleams of light burst in on my 
soul during the day, and before night I felt as 
though the earth, with all its vanities and illu- 
sions, had passed away and that I was dwell- 
ing on a new earth where all was peace and 
innocence. I hardly knew what to make 
of so great a change, and while relating my 
experience to a pious worker in the religious 
field, she exclaimed, “Why, E——, you have 
experienced religion!” “That seems too much 
for me to believe,” I replied. “No, it is not 
too much for you to believe ; for haven’t you 
been asking God to convert you?” “Qh, yes,” 
I responded, “I certainly have.” “ Well, then,” 
she answered, “God has given you what you 
asked for, as any good father would do. More- 
over,” my friend continued, “you are the first 
fruits of our revival, and we shall need your 
services, for there is a great work to be done 
in this place.” 


‘That evening i went to church, and the dis- 
course gave me such a feast that I seemed 
to be transported to heavenly regions. As | 
rose to leave the pew I noticed that H sat 
in the one behind me, his countenance radiant 
with happiness. He extended his hand to me 
and | realized from that moment that we were 
one. We walked together to the porch where 
we met the gentleman who accompanied me. 
H then informed me that one of my 
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young lady friends had that day given her 
heart to God, and, in an instant she was in my 
arms. We met as never before; and both 
felt that every longing of our hearts was satis- 
fied. From that time I was conscious of a 
great change in my spirit. The society of 
those I prized so highly had now no attrac- 
tions for me. I packed up borrowed novels 
and returned them to their owners without a 
glance at their contents ; jewels, the gifts of 
my indulgent father, I returned to him with the 
remark, “ [I shall never wear them more.” At 
this he was gieatly astonished, saying, “ It 
you, E , will do this, | must admit that 
some mysterious change has taken place in 
you.” It was a change, however, which was 
not pleasing to my parents, nor to my uncon- 
verted brothers, one of whom, some years later 
when‘on his dying bed said to me, “ E Jl 
have chosen the wrong road and it is now too 
late to turn.” I replied, “It is not too late to 
give your heart to God.” Again he exclaimed, 
“Too late, too late,” and thus he died. 








The great revival movement steadily pro- 
gressed, not only in N. but in all parts of the 
country. ‘lo many it seemed like the waking 
up of a nation to listen to the voice of God 
who was passing by. ‘This was in the winter 
of 1830-31, and there was scarcely a family 
in any of the towns, where protracted meet- 
ings were held, in which one at least was 
not converted. Sometimes whole families 
were brought toa knowledge of the truth. Of 
the stability of the converts, at that eventful 
period, it is not my province to speak. Sub- 
sequently the words of Christ came to me 
with much force, “ Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

In connection with other young converts | 
walked a mile before breakfast every morning 
to a place of rendezvous, chosen as our Bethel, 
where our united prayers were offered in be- 
half of our brothers, sisters, lovers and friends. 
We afterward had the pleasure of greeting 
many of them as the friends of the Redeemer. 
| was very zealous in proclaiming to all I met, 
especially my former associates, the glorious 
gospel of the cross of Christ. That my zeal 
was at one time tinged with fanaticism I do 
not doubt, for | subjected myself to such fre- 
quent fastings that the practice at length told 
seriously on my health, and when admonished 
respecting my course, | would reply, “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of.” Final'y ar 
older and wiser Christian friend, with less zeal 
but more piety and good sense, told me 
frankly that in thus- abusing my body I was 
abusing God’s holy temple, and that if I felt 
anxious to please my heavenly Father I must 
conform to good physiological rules in regard 
to eating. ‘This kind, but sincere rebuke, had 
the effect to start me in more regular habits. 
The idea prevailed extensively among young 
converts in those days that they were doing 
God’s service in sacrificing their health to their 
work, 





Intimacy was again renewed between H 
and myself. The revival having extended in- 
to remote districts of the town, leaders to con- 
duct meetings held in, those parts were in 
great demand. As H was gifted in 
prayer and exhortation his services were in 








constant requisition ; and he occasionally in- 
vited me to accompany him as a co-laborer. 
During one of these long but not disagreeable 
rides, coolness having given place again to 
warmer feelings between us, H once 
more solicited my hand in marriage. One 
would naturally suppose, that conscious of the 
mistake I had made the first time, I should 
have given him a_ straightforward answer 
in the affirmative; but the truth must 
be confessed. I repeated my mistake by 
clothing my Yes in language so ambiguous that 
H interpreted it as another refusal! In 
my heart of hearts I had no other answer than 
the one he had a right to expect from me, and 
I had no intention of giving any other. This 
second disaster seemed for a while to be a 
fatal one. For weeks and weeks there was no 
communication between us except a passing 
greeting. My good religious experience was 
shrouded in much darkness. Clearly enough 
could I see that this misunderstanding was due 
to the effects of my novel reading, worldly pride 
and false modesty. Again was I thrown into 
suffering. Previous to this incident my sky had 
seemed always unclouded and I was con 
scious of dwelling under the shadow of the 
Almighty. 








The revival, however, did not stop on account 
of this affair between H and me. For sev- 
eral months meetings were held in the basement 
of the church. Neither H nor I had ever 
been absent from these gatherings ; but one 
evening I missed him from his usual place. 
Many anxious inquiries were made about him, 
for he was a beloved member, and it was soon 
ascertained that he was ill. I went home that 
night with a heavy heart. I kneeled down to 
pray before retiring, but found I could pray 
for nothing but H The burden of my 
cry was that he might be restored, for it 
seemed to me the prosperity of the church de- 
manded it. Having thus cast my sorrow on 
the Lord, I arose, took my Bible, and the first 
passage which met my eye was this from 
Isaiah: “Peace, peace; I will heal him and 
restore comforts to him and to his mourners.” 
I was astonished, and retired with a quiet assur- 
ance that my prayer was answered. The next 
Sabbath he was at his post as usual. His in- 
creased earnestness and zeal in prayer im- 
pressed us all, and knowing that his health was 
not very good we thought he was ripening for 
heaven. This drew out my heart to him in 
greater tenderness, and I felt that something 
must be done speedily. Resolving to cast 
aside the false and foolish delicacy which had 
enslaved me so long, I revealed my secret to 
an elder sister in the church. She exhorted 
me to put away my pride and recall him at 
once. This advice coincided with the dic- 
tates of my own conscience and I determined 
to follow it. After laying the matter before 
the Lord my heart was at rest, and when I 
arose in the morning I felt peaceful and happy. 
The first thing J did was to write the following 
note to H 














“T am very anxious to have an interview 
with you. There has been a misunderstand- 
ing between us, which I think, could I see 
you, would be set right at once.” 


No sooner had I penned these lines than my 





soul was filled with unspeakable joy. I was 
vividly conscious of God’s presence and ap- 
proval. I sawthat all my sad discipline had 
been necessary to humiliate me and make me 
willing to perform this act of sincerity, and 
that God like a kind father was leading me on 
to my destiny by a path I saw not. I knew 
not how my note would be received, neither 
did I care, for I had committed it to God and 
trusted results to him. I gave the note to my 
friend, requesting her not to hand it to H—— 
until after the forenoon service, as it might 
prove a distraction to his mind. But this re- 
quest was in vain, for my friend’s curiosity to 
see the effect of the note upon him was greater 
than her discretion. So watching her oppor- 
tunity, as H was coming out of the morn- 
ing prayer-meeting she slily slipped it into 
into his hand. H afterward confessed 
that he heard very little of the sermon that 
day. At the close of the evening meeting 
H accompanied me home, where every- 
thing was explained to the entire satisfaction 
of both parties. E. 











REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
VII. 

HE next revival which took place in Canan- 
daigua began with the conversion of my 
brother. The earliest incident I can recall is my 
mother kneeling in prayer by a chair with her hands 
placed on my brother’s head, while I stood at 
her side. I do not remember her words, but the 
impression of her earnest manner was fixed in my 
mind for eternity. It was one of those moments 
when deep feeling gives energy to language, 
and the soul stamps its image on every sentence. 
She seemed dead to everything except the Being 
whom she addressed. I could not understand her 
actions and afterward asked her why she prayed 
so with her hands on the boy’s head? She replied 
that God was going to be his father, and she 

thought he would grow up and be a minister. 
Mother died the spring that my brother was 
eighteen years old. 1 persuaded him to come to 
the Canandaigua Academy so that we might be 
near each other. While relating to me the events 
of his journey he told me with unaffected sim- 
plicity that he had smoked his first cigar on the 
way. Oh! I had not thought it possible that he 
would ever indulge in that practice ; and then the 
first dash he made after coming into the village was 
to go to a circus! Youthful blood and curiosity 
were certainly in him, with a keen appreciation of 
all earthly enjoyments, notwithstanding his severe 
and sanctimonious training in the belief that to at- 
tend a theater, or a dance or circus was to set out on 
the sure way to perdition. I was greatly troubled 
by the fact that he was now exposed to much 
greater temptation than ever before, and that he 
was destitute of the restraining power of Christ. 
I did not hide the depth of my feelings from him, 
but pressed on his conscience the necessity of 
repentance and faith in Christ. I also sent a re- 
quest to the teacher’s meeting that he might be 
made a special subject of prayer. He soon real- 
ized his situation, and was humbled under the 
touch of God’s Spirit. The first testimony to the 
change wrought in him was in the Saturday even- 
ing prayer-meeting. Mr. Thompson said: “ Has 
the Lord really come into our midst and converted 
a soul and we did not know it? And have we not 
even been looking for it?” After continuing sev- 
eral minutes in one of his most powerful exhor- 
tations he was followed by Jacob’s strong faith- 
testimony, ending in a prayer so full and fervent 
that it was alone sufficient to arouse a spiritless 
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meeting into a state of sensibility. The hearts of 
all were moved. Jacob had noticed several of the 
Seminary girls weeping during the meeting, so as 
we were passing out of the lecture-room he spoke 
to one after another. His freedom never repelled ; 
and though his words were not dictated by any 
process of thought, they did not disturb by their 
unfitness, for they were inspired by God’s Spirit, 
and when he urged some to repent without delay. 
all knew that he uttered the deep desire of his 
soul. 

About four o’clock on Sabbath morning I was 
awakened by a singular noise outside the building, 
and on opening my window I saw Jacob kneeling on 
the stoop in the cold and darkness, his voice raised 
in eaftriest, wrestling prayer for the conversion of 
the Seminaty girls. Miss Upham immediately 
called some of the praying ones into the drawing- 
room that our spirits might unite with his in sup- 
plication. One after another came, and by day- 
light the room was full. That Sabbath in church 
the girls were not watching to catch the glances 
of the Academy boys on the opposite side of the 
gallery, for the great subject of their soul’s salva- 
tion possessed both parties. After the morning 
service there were prayer-meetings appointed in 
several rooms at the Seminary. 


About twenty of the girls came to my room, 
where I had invited Miss Esther Buckley from the 
village to meet us. She was a cheerful soul. Her 
happiness was a living spring, clear and sparkling, 
bubbling up and overflowing its bounds and re- 
freshing whoever came near her. She made a few 
remarks in her simple-hearted way. She said that 
we were to have a season of communion with God, 
and that when we prayed in the hearing of others 
we were often tempted to be very careful in our 
choice of words, but she hoped that every one 
would first consider just what she wished to say to 
God, and have no reference to those around her. 
Christ, she said, wanted us to confess to him our 
secret sins, and if we desired to be cleansed from 
sin we must ask in faith for forgiveness and he 
would answer according to our sincerity. The 
movement of the spirit in that room was like the 
pouring upon us of a sudden and powerful shower of 
rain; but it descended with so much gentleness 
that its effect was more soothing than exciting. 
One after another broke out in confession and 
prayer until all professed to give themselves to 
God. I never witnessed such a Sabbath. There 
were about forty conversions in the Seminary that 
day and a number in the Academy. 


There was one of the girls, however, who was 
not seen in any of the prayer-meetings. She was 
temarkably plain-looking, being cross-eyed, and 
having a dark complexion and rather coarse fea- 
tures. As she was also destitute of taste in dress 
the first impression she made was quite repulsive. 
But she was a very smart young lady. She had 
been educated in Universalism, and was full of 
sharp, witty sarcasm. If any of the scholars were 
in trouble over a hard problem they knew well 
that Harriet Fisher was both willing and compe- 
tent to explain the difficulty. A number of the 
girls made a bold attack upon her with strong 
appeals to her conscience; but they were gener- 
ally outwitted by her crafty reasonings, or silenced 
by her sarcasm. Miss Upham requested the girls 
not to speak to her upon the subject of religion, 
and then asked me to associate with her as much 
as possible and exercise my own judgment in talk- 
ing with her. I spent some time with her for sev- 
eral days. Finally she asked why I did not talk 
to her about the “salvation of her soul.” I told 
her it was because she had no particular interest 
in that subject, and then left without giving her 
an opportunity to reply. The next: time she met 
me she said that I left her rather abruptly, but 
she presumed she thought as much about her sal- 





vation as any of the girls. I told her if she did 
she thought more of her own opinion than she did 
of Christ’s words, and then again gave her no 
chance to reply. The next day she came to me 
and said she was sick and could not study, but 
she was not going into the hospital; she should 
leave the school and go home. I told her she better 
not go that day, and that if she would go to my 
room I would wait on her and keep her as quiet 
as possible. When I attempted to do something 
to relieve her she exclaimed, ‘*‘Oh! nonsense, it is 
my soul that is sick, and not my body!” She said 
she believed there was a devil and that she was 
full of his spirit; that God hated her, and that 
every good person in the school hated her. I then 
talked to her about her rebellious spirit against 
God and urged her to immediate submission. She 
asked if I would pray for her; but I told her as 
the controversy was between herself and God I 
did not feel inclined to do so. God required that 
she should pray for herself. I saw that the hard- 
ness of her spirit was vanishing like the melting 
away of a snowdrift, and she soon poured out her 
heart in confession like a little child. Her con- 
version was a source of great rejoicing in the Semi- 
nary. She lived in West Mendon, and as she 
was going home to spend the Sabbath she said 
she felt her need of strength to meet the strong 
tower of Universalism in her father’s family. The 
first disclosure she made of her change of heart 
was by asking them to remain after breakfast while 
she read a chapter in the Bible, and then she 
prayed in a fervent manner for them. Her labors 
during that visit resulted in the conversion of the 
family and a great revival in West Mendon. 

The revival in Canandaigua continued until 
spring, when some of the people thought they 
must have a more finished style of preaching. 
Accordingly Mr. Edwards, of Rochester, was sent 
for. He was a very stylish, flowery preacher ; but 
there was nothing in his sermons which touched 
those tender instincts of the soul and caused it to 
rise out of the human into the image of the divine 
nature. Thus the revival was killed. c & 


FIRESIDE CHAT. 





If. 


Vega.—This east wind makes the fireside very 
pleasant. 


Chara.—There! you have referred to a subject 
which has perplexed me many times, and I was just 
thinking of it. What is this singular superstition 
about the east wind? It is always spoken of as 
though it were peculiarly surly and unwholesome, 
but it seems to me no more bitter or blighting 
than these driving west winds of which we have 
had so many this winter. 


Vega.—Do you call ita superstition about the 
east wind? If it is so, it is as old as Isaiah, for he 
says of the Lord: “ He stayeth his rough wind in 
the day of the east wind.” It was a‘ vehement 
east wind” too that so vexed Jonah after his gourd 
withered. 

Chara—Yes, I know that the east wind is spo- 
ken of many times by the writers of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, David and Job and Ezekiel. It was the 
east wind that blasted the seven thin ears in 
Pharaoh’s dream... But what I want to know is 
whether we have the s:me reason for complaining 
of the east wind that they have in more east- 
ern countries ? Have we not borrowed our idea of 
the east wind from lands where it is a veritable 
affliction ? 

Vega.—\ never thought of that; perhaps it is so, 
or we may associate the east wind with the direful 
plagues which have come to us from the East, such 
as thecholera and locusts. 

Chara.—| talled the common idea about the 





east wind a superstition, because I did not know 
any reason for its being specially unkind. 1 re- 
membered too that it is often very eccentric people 
who have this horror of the east wind. Don’t you 
remember the story about the old English Doctor 
and the east wind, that was in some book we were 
reading awhile ago ? 

Vega—No, but I rememember that Dickens 
makes Mr. Jarndyce in ** Bleak House,” refer to the 
east wind in a nervous way whenever he feels em- 
barrassed. What was the story about the old 
Doctor ? 

Chara.—Why, he was an exceedingly whimsical, 
learned old fellow who taught a school of some 
kind. He had a mortal terror of the east wind, 
and nothing would ever induce him to stir out of 
doors when there was a breeze from that quarter. 
It was his custom on rolling out of bed every morn- 
ing, to go immediately to the window and pull aside 
the curtain for a look at the weather-vane. If this 
indicated an east wind, he would go straight back 
to bed, fuming and grumbling in high discontent, 
nor would he go near his school until the wind 
changed. The Doctor’s pupils were wild, fun-lov- 
ing boys who stood in the same terror of the Doc- 
tor that he did of the east wind, and they soon 
discovered what it was that kept him athome. Of 
course the boys thought it would be a fine thing if 
the east wind would blow a little oftener. Accord- 
ingly two of the boldest secretly clambered up to 
the vane and, having set it from the east, fixed it 
there with a nail. For five consecutive mornings 
the Doctor after taking a look at the vane, which 
indicated an obstinate gale from the east, went back 
to bed in great dejection. He had nearly fretted 
himself into a fever, but on the sixth morning he 
could believe his eyes no longer and sent a man to 
examine the vane. Of course the cause of the per- 
sistent east wind was discovered. 

Vega.—I! should think such stories as that would 
make you wonder as to the character of the east 
wind. I am curious about it, and here comes 
Regulus ; let us ask him. 

Chara.—Regulus, why should the east wind be a 
specially ‘ill wind?” 

Regulus.—I do not think it is an ill wind in this 
country, at least, it has not that peculiarly unwhole- 
some character which makes it so much dreaded in 
England and Spain. I have in my note-book a 
little sketch which an English friend once gave me 
relating to the east wind in England. Let me read 
it; it begins with a droll incident : 

“Tn the parish of Pimlico, one of the suburbs of 
the city of London, or more properly perhaps, the 
city of Westminster, there stands a small Episco- 
pal church built about eighteen or twenty years 
ago. A passer-by stopped to admire its elegant 
proportions, its chaste Elizabethan architecture 
and elaborate carvings. An eastern door especially 
attracted his notice; a low, richly-carved massive 
arch, was embellished by canonical letters deftly cut 
in the stone, and colored bright blue and gold, 
which notified the stranger ‘ This is the gate of Heav- 
en,’ while a more unsophisticated notice, written 
in a good round text and posted on the oaken door, 
still farther notified all who would seek an entrance, 
that the door was closed during the prevalence of the 
east wind. ’Twas buta step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, for there was no escape from the 
absurd inference, that fashionable church-goers 
could only get to heaven in tine weather. 

“ But in America we can form no idea of what this 
east wind is that becomes a by-word in the mouths 
of Englishmen, and a proverb with the nations of 
continental Europe, so that the Spaniards say, 
* Never ask a favor during the east wind.’ We 
have stamped the east wind as unhealthful in 
America, but how much of this idea has been im- 
ported? Our east wind blows across the Atlantic 
Ocean and is probably a healthy breeze, but some- 
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what distasteful to us from the excess of moisture 
it has taken up from the water; but in Europe the 
east winds gyrating from the equator, blow across 
the deserts where their moisture is thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by the arid sands, and they reach England 
cold and so exceedingly dry that they chap the lips 
and hands, make the eyes sore and blood-shot, and 
dry up one’s skin to scales. Altogether, a most un- 
pleasant time is the two weeks in March in which 
Englishmen have to endure this east wind. Our 
northwest wind in the northern states more nearly 
resembles it than any other; but for dryness and 
discomfort, we fortunately have to endure nothing 
on this side of the Atlantic that can compare with 
that wind which in England has been known to 
close even the gates of heaven.” 

Chara.—Then you think that our notion regarding 
the east wind, is mainly one of association caught 
from countries where it has been a kind of scourge 
for centuries ? 


Regutlus.—I am inclined to think so. It is true 
that the sugar-makers say that the sap will not run 
when the east wind blows, and it may be cold 
coming from near the Atlantic; but I do not think 
it distinguished for unhealthiness with us. _ It cer- 
tainly is not a vampire as it appears to be in Europe, 
sucking the blood and chapping and cracking the 
hands and lips. 

Vega.—See! while we have been talking the 
wind has changed. G. 
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THE NEW RELIGIOUS ASPECT IN 
FRANCE. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 





HERE is not much prospect, after all efforts to 

the contrary, that the Bible and Bible relig- 
ion will be laid on the shelf, and sprinkled over, 
with the dust of death. There is an astonish- 
ingly persistent life in them which baffles the subtil- 
est, mightiest labors of their enemies. To-day 
unbelief may win its proudest victories, but to- 
morrow the same battlefield is swept by a fresh 
host and the old banners of faith gleam in the sun- 
light of a new and nobler conquest. Always is the 
old fact repeating itself which turned back the 
fleeing prophet of Israel. A remnant is left who 
have not bowed the knee unto Baal, whose mouths 
have not kissed him. This remnant becomes a 
new generation that eventually deliver their nation 
from its oppressors. 


An interesting illustration of the persistent 
vitality of the influence and religion of the Bible 
has occurred during the past year in France. 
After a lapse of more than two hundred years a 
Protestant Synod was convened in that country on 
the 6th of last June. Since the previous meeting 


of a body of this kind, a long and terrible history, 


had been enacted. There had been the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and the following persecu- 
tions which drove the Huguenots and Protestant- 
ism almost entirely out of France. There had 
been the unbelief and Rationalism of the eight- 
eenth century, more deadly even than persecution. 
But all through these two hundred years a remnant 
of believers had been left in France. During the 
present century this remnant has been warmed into 
new life, and grown into larger proportions. It is 
still a very small part of the nation. But the 
Synod of last year has demonstrated in an almost 
startling way that small in numbers as Protestantism 





may be in France, it has a vigorous life worthy of 
the old Huguenot days. 


This Synod, we take it, was one of the most 
noteworthy gatherings which has taken place in 
Europe for years. Very remarkable was it in the 
intelligence and high character of its members ; 
still more remarkable for the issues raised by it and 
its action upon them. Prominent among the mem- 
bers of the Synod were the venerable M. Guizot, 
and M. Athanase Coquerel, representatives, re- 
spectively, of the Evangelical and the Liberal wings 
of French Protestantism. Paramount among the 
questions discussed by the Synod were the issues 
between the parties which these two men repre- 
sented. On the two questions, Shall the Synod 
adopt a definite confession of its belief and so 
constitute French Protestantism an organized, liv- 
ing church ? and, What is our belief in regard to 
Jesus Christ and to the Bible as a supernatural 
revelation? were fought the great battles of the 
Synod. 

On both of these issues the Evangelical party 
carried the day by decisive majorities. A confess- 
ion of belief was adopted of a distinctive Christian 
character as opposed to Deism. The divine nature 
and miraculous resurrection of Christ and the 
supernatural revelation of the Bible were clearly 
asserted. To this confession of faith the pastors 
of the French Protestant church are required to 
declare their adhesion at their ordination. Of the 
debates on these great issues M. Guizot is reported 
to have said: “I have been present for more than 
sixty years at parliamentary struggles, in which the 
first orators of France were engaged. I have 
never seen any which had a more elevated or more 
dignified character, or which was more remarkable 
for form and substance.” The reports of the de- 
bates which we have seen certainly confirm this 
high estimate. There were no_ personalities. 
There was intense earnestness in both parties. 
There was a struggle of mighty spiritual forces. 
There was apparently a new birth of Christianity 
in France. “The supernatural,” say the men who 
carried the issues in the Synod, “clings to the very 
entrails of Christianity.” ‘The very substance of 
the Gospel is that it is a dispensation breaking 
forth from the general course of nature and of 
providence, a divine intervention.” 


Very significant is all this. Just at the time 
when Comtism, the completest and most ambi- 
tious form of French infidelity, is pushing into 
England and this country with the boast that the 
old Bible religion is dead and out of all minds that 
are half awake, in the heart of France that same 
old Bible religion is having a resurrection. Amid 
the great national humiliation and suffering brought 
about by the Prussian war, a new spiritual life 
breaks into growth and startles Europe and the 
world with the earnestness of its action and utter- 
ances. May it not be that the success of the new 
French republic, and the moderation of its leaders, 
are due to the new religious influences which are at 
work in the nation? M. Guizot is one of the 
leaders of the Protestant party and is a personal 
friend of M. Thiers, while M. Thiers himself 
treated the late Synod with marked respect, refus- 
ing to interfere in any way with its liberty of action. 
If France fully succeeds in her new experiment of 
Republicanism, we suspect it will be at Jast found 
that there was a connecting link between that suc- 
cess and Bible inspiration and a supernatural 
Christianity. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 

Sunday, Mar. 30.—“ It doesn’t seem like Sunday 
to-day,” said L., “what is the reason?” “I don’t 
know, I’m sure,” answered R, “but now that you 
have spoken of it I can see that it does not seem 
quite as usual to-day. Stiller, isn’t it?” “ Perhaps, 





but the storm still rages outside. Ah! I have it! 
The Villa folks are not here. It must be that the 
snow last night and the storm to-day have made it 
impossible for them to come over.” Upon making 
inquiry we learned that they were indeed snow- 
bound. 

‘* A fenceless drift what once was road”’ 
intervened between them and us. Two brave men 
who had struggled through the depths of snow, 
one of them creeping on his hands and knees a 
part of the way, told us that the Villans had re- 
signed themselves to the necessity of spending 
the day at home. Toward night when the sun 
came out a party of us ran down to the road to see 
the blockade: 


“*We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below— 

A universe of sky and snow !”” 


O, the drifts, the beautiful drifts, so delicately 
cream-tinted, so billowed and curved and boundless, 
rising like miniature Alps, o’ertopping the fences! 

Monday, Mar. 31.—Yahonk! yahonk! yahonk! 

—There have been for several months two 
classes in drawing—one of the Misses, the other 
of the children. The school closed Saturday, and 
the results of the winter’s practice are on exhibition 
in the South Parlor. Very well done, is the ver- 
dict, and they reflect credit on the teacher, 
Mrs. S. E. A. Dascombe. 


—lIn our evening meetings lately we have listened 
to the reading of a capital paper on Scientific 
Breeding by Mr. S. L. Goodale, Secretary to the 
Maine Board of Agriculture. The article in ques- 
tion is found in the fifth volume of the Maine 
reports (1860). It treats at length, and in a very in- 
teresting manner, of the great economic value of 
good breeds; the law of resemblance of offspring 
to parents; the law of variation whereby new 
breeds and varieties are started; ativism, or 
the resemblance of children to ancestors rather 
than to their parents; the great influence of a 
first male on all the subsequent offspring of the 
female ; the points in which children resemble the 
father; the points in which they resemble the 
mother ; in-and-in breeding—its value and limita- 
tions ; crossing and its uses ; the formation of new 
breeds; the different races of cattle and sheep, 
giving their histories, points of excellence, defects, 
and special adaptations to soil, food, climate, mar- 
kets, and so on. And while it gives light to the 
stock-breeder and farmer, it unavoidably lights up 
another important subject which has hitherto been 
left in outer darkness to the guidance of whim and 
chance. 


—We sometimes wonder whether fathers and 
mothers generally know what an excellent family 
institution is the reading aloud of some entertaining 
book of tales or travel. In the fall when the 
nights begin to lengthen, and in the winter when 
they are very long, how much could be done 
to make home a charmed circle if parents only had 
the tact to keep up short evening readings in some 
interesting book! We presume this is done in 
many of the better families ; but your journalist’s 
experience as a school-master, “boarding around,” 
did not make him acquainted with any such fash- 
ion. The Community has always appreciated its 
Evening Reading as a very cozy, home influence. 
Of course every one does a great deal of special 
reading— but nothing is more charming than the 
book for public reading. Travels, biographies, 
pleasing histories, and now and then a good story, 
are the works that draw best. We have just fin- 
ished Stanley’s “ How I Found Dr. Livingstone,” 
and judging from the very full attendance we guess 
every one found it nice to spend “Sixty minutes 
in Africa.” And now we are following Mr. Seward 
in his voyage “ Around the World.” Africa must 
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have charms for the Community mind. May be 
it’s because the Nile is there—the river that has 
been the least known, and the longest known, too, 
we had nearly said. Looking among our books 
of travel, we notice Dr. Barth’s three volumes of 
“ Explorations in Central Africa ;” Gordon Cum- 
ming’s three volumes ; Anderson’s “ Lake Ngami” ; 
“Captain Speke’s Journal” and Burton’s work; 
Dr. Livingstone’s ‘“ Travels and Explorations in 
South Africa,” and last of all Stanley’s book. 


—Much philosophical reascning and experiment- 
ing were provoked by the following, which appeared 
on the bulletin last Wednesday : 

CONUNDRUM, OR A QUESTION FOR THE 
PHILOSOPHICS! ” 

“ Why does a spinning top, at the close of its 
whirl, apparently go into a motion in the opposite 
direction from that in which it started?” : 

In a short time some one appended this doubt : 

“Does it do so unless it meets an obstruction 
strong enough to reverse its motion?” 


Ans.—* Try it and see.” And several tops were 
placed on the floor in the Court. directly below 
the bulletin-board. Here the wise heads soon 
convened, and with perplexed faces might have 
been seen studying over the problem of the “re- 
versed motion” of these spinning tops, some 
assigning one reason and some another. As 
many as could, crowded around to see the tops 
and hear the various explanations ; and there were 
a few who retired to the solitude of their own 
rooms to ponder over the question in silence. 


Another paper in the handwriting of the conun- 
drum, stated the following as “ facts established by 
observation : ” 


“1, As the top approaches the end of its whirl, 
an oscillation, commonly called a ‘ wabble,’ sets in, 
which oscillation is 7 the same direction with the 
revolution of the top on its own axis. 

“2. When the sides of the top come in contact 
with the floor, the revolution of the top on its own 
axis nearly ceases. 


“3. At the same time the’first oscillation ceases, 
and a new one 7 the opposite direction commences 
and continues through several revolutions. 

“Theory must account for these facts.” 


Thereupon many theories were brought forth and 
expounded to eager listeners. Another paper ap- 
pended to the bulletin, which stimulated further ex- 
periment, read as follows : 

“The theory that the apparently reversed mo- 
tion of the top, near the close of its spinning, is 
really a continuation of its previous motion on its 
axis, modified bv its rolling partly on the side-con- 
tact with the table, seems not tenable for this rea- 
son: viz., if you watch a piece of paper stuck on 
the disk of the top. you will see that after the new 
motion commences, the top does not turn on its 
axis but a very short distance—never more than 
once around—whereas you will see by the gyra- 
tions of the stem, that there are several complete 
revolutions of the top in some other way. I think 
it is matter of sure observation that the gyrations 
of the stem around an imaginary center go one 
way just before the side-contact witb the table, and 
the opposite way after it. Try it and see. Fix 
your attention on the top of the stem, and see if 
its motion—not around its own center—but around 
an imaginary center, i. e., the center of the wabble, 
is not at a certain point reversed.” 

All day Thursday the discussion concerning 
this matter ran high, and whenever the interested 
were at leisure, you might be sure they were 
talking about it. The women and girls too were 
hardly a whit behind in the desire to find out the 
whys and wherefores concerning the top’s idio- 
syncracies. At length Friday morning, an “ap- 
proximate solution” was posted on the bulletin by 





J. H. N., who with G. E. C., G. D. A. and others 


had studied the matter. It ran thus: 


“T perceive distinctly that the motion of the top 
in its last oscillations is in the same direction with 
reference to its revolution on its axis, as it would 
he if the disk were in a vertical position and the 
motion were a roll. Thus I am sure that the 
final oscillations are produced by the axillary 
motion. Instead of a roll straightforward, which 
we should have if the disk were in a vertical posi- 
tion, we have a roll ina circle, in consequence of 
the oblique position of the top, resting as it does, 
partly on the edge of the disk and partly on the 
point. In short, the final circular motion is pro- 
duced by fraction. At the moment when the edge 
of the disk touches the table, you will perceive by 
close watching, first a period of friction, as when 
the driving-wheels turn round and round on the 
track without moving the cars; and secondly, 
the conversion of this friction into traction, as 
when the cars begin to move. The period of fric- 
tion appears to be employed in overcoming the 
oscillation, and in doing that, it also nearly over- 
comes the axillary motion—dut not quite. Enough 
is left “to start the cars,” i.e., to give the top a 
few revolutions in the new “wabble.”’ The curi- 
ous thing that I do not quite understand yet, 
though I see it is a fact. is, that the top turns on its 
axis only once while it performs five or six of the 
asctllations or revolutions on the edge of its disk, 
as may be shown by putting a small piece of pa- 
per on the disk and watching it in the final oscilla- 
tions.” 


N. B. Thekind of top used in these experi- 
ments, is that which consists of a wheel-like disk, 
flat or nearly flat above and below, with a stem and 
point perpendicular to the disk. The conzca/ top 
will not reverse its motion. For the purpose of 
these experiments, a suitable top may be easily made 
by putting a pointed peg through the central hole 
of a common button-mould. 


THE VILLA. 

Monday, Mar. 31.—Somebody has said that 
consistency is a jewel. If so we have had a 
“jewel” of a month, for it has been from first to 
last, strong, lion-like March; a most un-Christian 
lion too, for with but one faint exception, it has 
lashed itself into a terrible fury o’ Sundays. 
Would you believe it, yesterday it roared and 
growled, and made such a pow-wow with the wind 
and snow, that for the first time in all this wild new 
vear. we had to forego our cherished custom of 
spending Sunday at O.C. The teamsters there 
were all too wise we found to venture out after us, 
over such a turbulent waste of snow, in the teeth of 
sucha nor’wester. We think some of us could emu- 
late their wisdom before the day ended ; but ovr wis- 
dom was the result of some exceedingly fresh ex- 
perience. We’ll tell you how we gained it: but don’t 
vou let it out to those practical-wise K——s, for we 
wouldn’t run the risk of having them call us “sap- 
heads.” You see, one of our first duties after 
breakfast on Sundav mornings. is to take our soiled 
linen to the O. C. laundry for the weekly wash. 
H—— was to do this yesterday morning. But first 
he took old Whitefoot and our little sleigh. and 
went to the foundry on hardware business. We 
learned afterward that on the way there he had to 
stop to shovel out both horse and sleigh from 
snowy sloughs. Not a lisp of this did he let out 
when. he finally arrived at our back door. He 
stowed the bags of soiled linen in the back 
of the sleigh, with an energy and gravity of 
purpose that made us almost imagine them already 
in the suds. But whoever sawa Yankee that didn’t 
know when he was well off? When the load 
was ready, Eddie B and G came along 
purposing to have H drive them to O. C. 
also. But ‘H casually remarked that he 
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“guessed there wasn’t room enough for three 
in the sleigh, with all the other load.” He 
‘¢was n’t particular about going overto O. C.” 
Oh, no! And with a magnanimous, self-sacri- 
ficing air. he yields his seat and the reins to G 
and Eddie. Now G—— isn’t exactly a descendant 
of the Jehus and Centaurs ; with a steady horse and 
fair going, he may feel at home; but he has had 
little experience with horse-driving ’mid the wilder 
vicissitudes of wind and weather. So, with unsus- 
pecting innocence, he accepted H——’s resigna- 
tion. The swirls of snow and the fierce nor’wester 
almost took G ’s and Eddie’s breath away, as 
they started down the turnpike; but they met no 
drifts and had no fears. When they turned into the 
cross-road, down went the horse up to his knees, 
then to his belly. Eddie looking ahead, saw only 
wild unbroken drifts, and suggested going back. 
“Oh no!” said G—— with the confidence of inex- 
perience. ‘I think we can get through somehow.” 
A little further and old Whitefoot became nearly 
buried in an enormous bank of snow. Here was a 
“to do” indeed! No going backward or for- 
ward, or any-ward. Eddie runs back to the shop 
fora shovel. While he is gone G makes a 
desperate effort to turn around; but Whitefoot 
only gets sadly entangled in thills and harness, and 
the sleigh upsets. After unfastening the horse and 
some pretty hard shoveling. they get him out trem- 
bling with fright. All this time a blinding gale is 
blowing, and more than once G—— goes frantically 
tumbling over the drifts after his hat. The clothes, 
too, are scattered promiscuously over the snow. 
G isn’t laundry-wise enough to conceive the 
idea of leaving them there to bleach, but gathers 
them carefully and soberly up, and comes back to 
the house to get laughed at. We imagined we saw 
a sly twinkle in H ’s eye, as we called him from 
asnug read in an upper story, to help put the 
horse and sleigh in the barn, while G—— took all 
our quips and sallies good-naturedly and with 
the air of a man who thought he had learned 
“a thing or two,” and was making “a note of it.” 

















THE TRUE ISSUE. 


[The following is a discourse delivered by an able and good man 
of our acquaintance, to a little band who are experimenting in 
Communism. It is a clear expression of what we have frequent 
occasion to say for ourselves :] 

What is it that distinguishes the Oneida Com- 
munity ? 

We are too apt to look at what is called the 
social theory of the O. C. as being its distin- 
guishing characteristic. The world about us 
thinks itis such. When the Community is thought 
of or mentioned by outsiders, the prominent idea in 
the mind of the person speaking is, that it is a 
society of people who are living in promiscuous 
sexual intercourse, “worse than the Mormons,” 
some will say; others have to call it “worse than 
a brothel,” in order to give adequate expression of 
their horror of it. About the only idea many peo- 
ple have, when the Community is mentioned, is 
that of sexual communism. 


Now as we are growing up into a Community, we 
shall very likely have frequent occasion to meet 
this, and have it thrown in our faces, when peo- 
ple come to know abont us and get enough inter- 
ested to make observations and get into conversa- 
tion with us about Community matters ; and I have 
lately been thinking the matter over and con- 
sidering the best answer to make to such observa- 
tions, if any is to be made at all. Perhaps in the 
majority of cases it may be best to make none, 
and let such things pass without notice. But there 
will be those we mav want to talk with a little ; and 
when they come at us in this way, being candid 
but deceived, how had we better meet them? Of 
course, if we have a large faith in God and keep 
close to Him we can trust that in critical times 
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he will give us what we shall say, but I think we 
may at the same time settle certain things as wise 
to be done: at nearly all times and under most cir- 
cumstances. And it seems to me that, instead of 
undertaking to defend the social theory of the 
Community against the attacks of its enemies, the 
best and wisest course will be to waive that subject 
almost if not altogether, and turn the mind of the 
objector entirely from it, and put him on another 
course of thought. Only with sincerely religious 
people, as a general thing, shall we talk at all I 
hope ; and we can take the position with perfect 
sincerity and consistently with the most faithful 
acherence to the truth, that the social theory is not 
what distinguishes the Community from the world 
or from professed Christians. The Community 
can exist without that theory. It «did exist for 
years both at Putney and at Oneida without it ; or 
if it held the theory as for the future, it lived with- 
out any departure from the ordinary sexual rela- 
tions and morality of marriage, unless it was a 
departure in the way of elevating and raising them 
out of marriage sensuality. This we know. And 
we must not think and talk of the Community as 
limited to the organization at Oneida. It exists 
elsewhere. It existed for several years at the 
“New York Agency ” without the practice of the 
social theory. It exists in its business agents who 
traverse the country from one end to the other for 
weeks and months I may say ata time, without 
practice of the social theory. It exists in numer- 
ous isolated families scattered throughout the land 
without it—for has not the Community always 
strictly enjoined, and does it not now enjoin upon 
those of the faith who are “scattered abroad,” 
rigid fidelity between husbands and wives, exhort- 
ing to faithfulness, patience and love, and dis- 
countenancing divorce and separation, except for 
the cause stated by Christ, namely, adultery ; and 
exhorting the unmarried to the strictest chastity ? 
It is even so. It exists also as with us and in us, 
in the form of abstinence or Shakerism if you 
please, not under law but under grace, being freely 
adopted as the rule of the family. And we may 
say the Community at the center does not regard 
the social theory as essential to its existence as a 
Community. I understand the facts to be, that dur- 


o 
ing the early years of their existence at Oneida 


when prosecution was imminent, they offered to 
relinquish their experiment in social matters 
if the people should demand it; and even held 
themselves in readiness to move away if the inhabi- 
tants of the county should decide they would not 
allow them to go on with their social experiments 
unmolested. And now even, after all the tolera- 
tion which is accorded to the Community where it 
is, I believe they hold themselves ready to give up 
the practice of the social theory or remove else- 
where if public sentiment should in any legitimate 
and decisive wav pronounce against them. This 
theory, then, as I before said, is not the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Community; it is not 
essential to it. And the object of living in the 
Community is not, primarily, to enable men and 
women to be communistic in their sexual relations. 
It is rather. because Communism is favorable to, 
and furnishes ‘he conditions for, good religious ex- 
perience, and for continuous improvement through 
criticism, and by daily meetings keeping alive the 
revival spirit. 


And now the question arises, if the Community 
should not be looked at in this way, what is it that 
forms its distinguishing characteristic ; in what 
direction shall we turn the minds of persons who 
would like to talk with us, and with whom we can 
profitably talk, about the Community ? I think this 
is the truth: The Community is distinguished by 
belief of certain religious, doctrines; and two 
points present themselves to my mind in respect 
to which the faith of the Community is distinctive ; 





and they are, first, concerning the nature of salva- 


tion; and second, the condition of the believer. 
Agreeing with most professed Christians in faith in 
a personal God, the author of all good, whose will 
is the supreme law of man’s life, and in the mis- 
sion of Christ, that he came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, and that salvation is to be had 
through his name and faith in his name and no 
other, still there is a very radical difference in their 
doctrine of the nature of that salvation. Most 
professing Christians conceive of salvation only as 
a sort of insurance against the danger of getting 
into hell-fire in another world ; and on the ground 
that Christ has suffered the penalty of violated law 
in man’s stead, they hold that through faith in him 
man can have the benefit of that suffering imputed 
to him and get the insurance. A Methodist minis- 
ter was telling me the other day, while lamenting 
the low conceptions of salvation which many 
Christians have, that one of his prominent mem- 
bers said to him if it were not for avoiding hell-fire 
hereafter, he would not trouble himself to serve 
God, but he wanted to be saved from that. Mr. 
Noyes and the Community have a very different idea 
of salvation from this. They say salvation is 
deliverance from sin itself, from an evil spirit or 
rather from the spirit of the devil, and of course 
from all the painful and terrible consequences of 
being possessed by such a spirit. And salvation 
consists in being separated from that spirit, in 
having it cst out of us by Christ and in having his 
Spirit take possession of us and become our life. 
It consists in being saved not from anything with- 
out but from something within us; it is not in any 
sense an external but in every sense an internal 
ind spiritual work, and is to be accomplished as 
above stated, by Christ taking possession of us ; 
so that he is, in the nature of the case, an indwelling 
Savior. And then as to the second point, as the 
Spirit of Christ is a holy spirit, the necessary and 
inevitable consequence of his taking possession of 
us and dwelling in us, is, holiness. This is certainly 
a fundamental and distinguishing doctrine of the 
Community. Mr. Noyes says in substance that 
Christ will not share bis occupation of us with the 
devil. There is no concord between Christ and 
Belial, no fellowship of light with darkness, and 
there can be no such joint occupation of the soul 
by the contending powers of good and evil. Christ 
will not and can not be satisfied with a half pos- 
session; he must have the whole heart and soul. 
The prince of this world, the spirit which is the 
sole cause and author of sin, must be, and is cast 
out of the believer and the Holy Spirit takes his 
place. ‘Then the condition of the believer must 
be holy, sinless. “The blood (life) of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” The person so possessed 
by Christ may be inexperienced, ignorant and weak 
in spiritual things, in many respects, but his heart 
is pure and holy. The work of dispossession of 
the evil spirit and of taking full possession by 
Christ may not be done at once; we may be long 
in the travail of the new birth which commences 
when we confess Christ in us, and the performance 
of that work may take more time in some than in 
others, but when done it is done effectually and 
forever. In a letter to Rev. C. T. Torrey pub- 
lished in the W7tness, vol. 1, p. 74, Mr. Noyes lays 
down the fo!lowing as the main points of doctrine 
peculiar to Perfectionists which distinguished them 
from other sects: 1. Their belief that perfect holi- 
ness when attained is forever secure; 2. Their 
belief that perfect holiness is not a mere privilege, 
but an attainment necessary to salvation; 3. Their 
belief that the Second Coming of Christ took place 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. And now I 
think it will be wise for us when any one shows a 
disposition to draw us into discussion of the social 
theory of the Community, to give him to under- 
stand what is the plaintruth: That that theory does 








not form the distinguishing feature of the Commt- 
nity ; that the establishment of that theory in a prac- 
tical way is not the object we are seeking, but that 
we are seeking holiness, that our zeal is for Christ ; 
that if the questioner wants to talk with us about 
Christ and his relation to us and to the world and 
his work in us and the Community, in short, about 
our religious faith and experience, we will give 
him the benefit of our testimony; that the proper 
place for the social theory is in a state where the 
“Holy Spirit takes the place of laws, ceremonies 
and public opinion ;” that we are seeking to attain 
that state through that spirit; and till we get there, 
we clo not care to stop to discuss what we shall do 
when we get there, but we can say with perfect 
confidence, as Mr. Noyes has said, that we have 
no fears that when the Holy Spitit has full pos- 
session of our hearts, it will lead to or allow any- 
thing that is not pure and useful, and that we are 
willing to trust that Spirit, lead where it may. 


MUSCI ONEIDENSES. 


The following Mosses and Liverworts were col- 
lected last year, mostly on the domain of the Com- 
munity, Oneida, N. Y., and named by Mr. Coe F. 
Austin, Closter, N. J. A few of them were found 
abroad, as will be seen. The list is not offered as 
being a complete one for this neighborhood : 

Musci.—Hypnum sylvaticum, Linn. Hypnum 
sylvaticum var. Sullivantia, Schpr. Hypnum 
Schreberi, Willd. Hypnum hians, Hedw. Hyp- 
num serrulatum, Hedw. Hypnum Haldanianuih, 
Grev. Hypnum splendens, Hedw. Hypnum tri- 
quetrum, Linn. Hypnum tamariscinum, Hedw. 
Hypnum Nove Angliz, Sulli. & Lesqx. Hypnum 
strigosum, Hoffm. Hypnum actminatum, Beauv., 
Springfield, O. Hypnum rutabulum, Linn., Niag. 
Falls. Hypnum curvifolium. Hedw. Hypnum 
imponens, Hedw. Hypnum letum, Brid. Hyp- 
num serpens, Hedw. Hypnum serpens var. or- 
thoclodon, Beauv. Hypnum serpens var. radicale, 
Brid. Hypnum serpens, var. iniquum(?). Hyp- 
num filicinum, Linn., Niagara Falls. Hypnum sale- 
brosum, Hoffm. Hypnum acutum. Hypnum Sulli- 
vantii, Spruce., Niagara Falls. Hypnum recurv- 
ans, Schwergr. Hypnum delicatulum, L., Black 
Hand, O. Hypnum Blandowii, W. & M. Gymnosto- 
mum curvirostrum, Hedw., Niag. Falls. Atrichum 
undulatum, Beauv. Atrichum angustatum, Beauv. 
Bryum uliginosun, Br. & Sch., Painesville, O. 
Bryum Wablenbergii, Schwerg. Bryum bimtm, 
Schreb. Bryum argenteum, L. Bryum pytiforme, 
Hedw. Bryum intermedium, Brid., Springfield, O: 
Bartramia pomiformis, Hedw. Bartramia Marchica, 
Brid. Bartramia fontana (?). Brid. Dicranum sco- 
parium, Linn. Dicranum scoparium var. orthoph- 
yllum. Dicranum flagellare, Hedw.  Platygri- 
um repens, Bry. Euro. Cylindrothecium seduc- 
trix, Bry. Euro. Cylindrothecium cladorrhizans, 
Bry. Euro. Pylaisza intricata, Bry. Euro. Anomo- 
don attenuatus, Hub. Anomdon (Leskea) rostratus, 
Hedw. Anomodon obtusifolius, Br. & Sch., Niaga- 
ra Falls. Polytrichum commune, Linn.  Polytri- 
chum juniperinum, Hedw. Gymnostomum curvi- 
rostrum, Hedw., Medina, N. Y. Mnium puncta- 
tum. Hedw. Mnium affine, Bland. Mnium stel- 
lare, Hedw. Climacium Americanum, Brid. Fu- 
naria hygrometrica var. patula. Weisia viridula, 
Brid. Sphagnum acutifolium, Ehr. Sphagnum 
rigidum. Barbula unguiculata, Hedw. Leucobry- 
um vulgare. Thelia asprella, Schimp. Leskea poly- 
carpa, Hedw. Neckera pennata, Hedw. Leucon- 
don julaceous, Sulli. Fissidens adiantoides, Hedw. 
Trichostomum tophaceum (?), Brid., Lockport, 
N. Y. 


HEPATIC#.—Machantia polymorpha, Linn. Geo- 
calyx graveolens, Nees. Fegatella conica, Corda. 
Ptilidium ciliare, Nees. Madotheca platyphylla, 
Dumort. Plagiochila porelloides, Linden. Steetzia 
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Lyellii, Lehm. Radula complanata, Dumort. Frul- 
lania Eboracensis var., Gottsch. Trichocolea to- 
mentilla, Nees. Mastigobryum trilobatum, Nees. 


Jungermannia trachophylla, Linn. Jungermannia 
ciliaris. Jungermannia Schraderi, Martius. Jun- 
germannia curvifolia, Dickson. A. B. 


*“* TOMAHAWK CRITICISM” NOT MODERN. 





HAKESPEARE, Milton, Gray, and others, 

whose productions constitute the classics of 
English literature, were as familiar with it as the 
latest aspiring writer. Indeed, according to the 
stories told in the January No. of /yaser’s Maga- 
zine, literary criticism, one or two hundred years 
ago, was more biting and merciless than to-day. 
Thus Samuel Pepys, who saw Romeo and Fuliet 
acted for the first time, Mar. 1, 1661, recorded his 
verdict in the following words: “It isa play of 
itself the worst I ever heard:” and of Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream he wrote: “It is the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” 
The Merry Wives of Windsor “did not please 
him at all;” while Zasming of the Shrew he pro- 
nounced “a mean play,” ‘‘a silly play.” He was 
however “mightily pleased with Ham/et,” and ad- 
mitted that Macbeth was “a pretty good play.” 
Dryden, too, rather severely censured Shakespeare’s 
language and style, and much preferred the works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Miss Hannah More wondered that Milton could 
write “‘such poor sonnets,” while Doctor Johnson 
said “ Milton was a genius that could cut a colos- 
sus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon 
cherry-stones.” 

But Doctor Johnson was an overbearing egotist, 
and seldom had an appreciative word for others. 
When Boswell replied to Johnson’s remark that 
Gray “was a dull fellow,” that “he was re- 
served, and might appear dull in company, but 
surely he was not dull in poetry,” the Doctor thus 
silenced him—* Sir, he was dull in company, dull 
in his closet, dull everywhere. He was dull ina 
new way, and that made many people call him 
great.” 


Johnson himself scarcely received better treat- 
ment from others. Horace Walpole called him 
“the tasteless pedant,” and of his Life of Pope 
said—‘ It is a most trumpery performance, and 
stuffed with all his crabbed phrases and vulyarisms 
and much trash as anecdotes. Was poor good 
sense ever so unmercifully garbled by a babbling 
old woman? Prejudice and bigotry and pride and 
presumption and arrogance and pedantry are the 
hags that brew his ink.” 

And Boswell and his Life of Fohnson fared no 
better at the hands of Walpole. ‘‘ Boswell’s book,” 
he said, ‘is the story of a mountebank and his 
zany ”’—“*A jackanapes who has lately made a 
noise here, one Boswell, by anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson.” 


This is the way Walpole in turn was handled by 
another critic. Coleridge said of his AZystertous 
Mother: “\tis the most disgusting, vile, detestable 
composition that ever came from the hand of man. 
No one with a spark of true manliness, of which 
Horace Walpole had none, could have written it.” 

Coleridge did not hesitate to write down the 
great Gibbon in this way: “When I read a 
chapter of Gibbon I seem to be looking through a 
luminous haze or fog: figures come and go, I 
know not how or why, all larger than life, or dis- 
torted, or discolored ; nothing is real, vivid, true ; 
all is scenical, and, as it were, exhibited by candle- 
light.” 

Coleridge, too, feels the tomahawk. Southey 
said of his Ancient Mariner: “It is I think the 
clumsiest attempt at German sublimity I ever saw.” 

In fact all great writers have had to run the 





gauntlet of criticism ; and the ordeal seems to have 
been more terrible in the past than at present. It 
is very rare nowadays that we find anything so ruth- 
less in the way of literary criticism as some of the 
sayings of the old critics we have quoted. They 
failed in that function of criticism which points 
out and commends excellences ; with them, criti- 
cism signified little else than to expose and ridicule 
faults and say the sharpest possible things of their 
authors. The critics of to-day are more merciful, 
and perhaps not less just. Those of the future will 
know still better how to speak the truth so that it 
shall ‘“ wound but to heal.” w. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO NELLY. 

[ knew a little girl,— 
You? Oh, no,— 

Who came to live on earth, 
Just to grow ; 

Just to grow up big 
Like Mamma, 

Big as grown-up ladies 
Always are ; 

Not to stay a baby 
As she came— 

Yet each morning found her 
Quite the same. 


Quite the same, they said, 
Not a change 

Since she went to bed— 
Ah, how strange ! 

Baby Nell at night, 
Baby Ne!] at morn, 

Everything the same, 
Not a dimple gone. 

They saw her every hour, 
So you ’Il own, 

If a change had come, 
They’d have known. 


Yet the clothes grew small— 
Bibs and frocks ; 

Couldn’t wear her shoes. 
Nor her socks. 

Then as years went on, 
Seven, maybe, 

Not a soul could call 
Nell a baby. 

Still Mamma declared, 
Every minute 

She had been the same— 
What was in it ? 


She saw her all the time, 
So you’ll own, ‘ 

If a change had happened 
She'd have known. 

Baby Nell herself, 
Though uncommon wise, 

Ne’er had seen an inch 
Added to her size. 

Even Pomp, the dog, 
Never barked to say 

** Nell is not the same 
Now as yesterday.” 


Yet, as I have said, 

Clothes kept growing small, 
Tight at first, and then 

Would n’t dv at all. 
Even Nelly’s toys, 

Skipping-rope and hoop, 
Once quite big enough, 

Now would make her stoop. 
Why, her very crib 

Seemed to shrink away, 
Till it cramped the child 

Any way she lay. 


So, from day to day, 
Not a person knew, 
Looking straight at Nell, 
That she ever grew. 
Little baby Nell, 
On the Nurse’s knee, 
Baby Nell at school 
Learning A BC. 
How did it happen? 
When did she change ? 
No one had noticed— 
Wasn’t it strange? 


Show me when a bud 
Changes to a rose, 

And [’ll tell you truly 
When a baby grows. 


[Scribner's Monthly. 


A company has been formed under the title of the 
Black Sea Telegraph Company for the purpose of lay- 
ing a submarine cable from Odessa to Constantinople. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A SCIENTIFIC 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Fk the nations are sometime to have a common 

tongue, there are many and good reasons for 
believing that the English or some modification of 
it will be that language. Its acknowledged sim- 
plicity, flexibility, strength, expression, and adapta- 
bility to all forms of thought, as well as its present 
use by two of the most advanced nations of the 
world, all point to it as the one destined to become 
the universal language it the world is ever to be 
bound together by a bond ot that kind. But with 
these desirable features are linked certain detects 
which render the written language difficult to master 
even by native English-speaking people, and sull 
more so by foreign nations. ‘The greatest ot these de- 
fects is our chaotic orthography. ‘The pronunciation 
of a word attords but little clue to its common spell- 
ing, and its common spelling conveys as little idea 
of its proper pronunciation. Such irregularity is 
utterly unscientitic and out of keeping with the 
march of progress of the present century. A 
rational orthography would give to each vocal ele- 
ment of the language one infallible sign or letter, 
and only one. 


The number of simple vocal elements in the 
English tongue is estimated to be from forty to 
forty-six. We ought, therefore, to have forty or 
forty-six letters. A child or foreigner would then 
have merely to learn his forty letters and their 
sounds, and with a simple indication of accent he 
would straightway be able to pronounce any writ- 
ten or printed word or write any spoken one. 
But alas! There are only twenty-six letters to rep- 
resent these forty sounds, and yet these forty 
sounds are indicated in the common spelling in 
more than three hundred different ways. 
of these sounds has a uniform representation. 


Not one 
Let 
us glance at afew of the advantages of a phonetic 
orthography. 

In the printing of books and papers, more letters 
are used than are necessary to indicate the elemen- 
tary sounds of words. If these were omitted and 
each sound represented by one letter not larger 
than the average size of our common letters, there 
would be much saved in the way of paper, ink, 
labor of setting the type, writing, etc. For in- 
stance, a cursory examination of a copy of the 
New York 77mes shows that the space occupied 
by unnecessary letters is a little more than one- 
nineteenth of the whole sheet. Reckoning that 
the omission of these would lessen the cost of the 
publication in this proportion, the reduction of 
expense in the course of a year of eight hundred 
issues would be equivalent to sixteen complete edi- 
tions. Thecost of all printed matter would probably 
be reduced in about the same proportion, thus sav- 
ing in material and labor millions of dollars annually, 
and aiding indirectly in the education of the people. 


But perhaps the greatest benefit of a scientific 
orthography is the direct aid it would render to edu- 
cation by reducing the difficulties and expense in 
the way of learning to read and write. The art of 
reading and writing is simply the instrument or key 
that unlocks all the treasures of revealed truth and 
science. But in the present state of our orthog- 
raphy most of the time set apart by the mass of 
the people to be devoted principally to study is 
spent in getting used to the instrument. Little 
time is left for the study of positive science and 
practical truth. 


Suppose the acquisition of a mechanical trade 
required at the outset six or seven years practice 
with a certain cumbersome unwieldy tool before 
any profitable work could be done. Such a diffi- 
culty would greatly enhance the cost of produc- 
tion in that. trade, and discourage persons from 
| attempting to learn it. Would not that 





man be 
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considered a public benefactor who should simplify 
that tool] so that its use could be readily acquired ? 
This is the case with our language, but the people 
who are affected by this evil are not a small class only. 
Every man, woman, and child, in the United States 
and Great Britain, and we may say in the world, is 
vitally interested in the speedy simplification of 
this immense tool. 

The Japanese want a better language. They 
like the English. But it is a difficult tool to 
handle. It will be a life-time or more before they 
can do much productive labor with it. A com- 
paratively slight adjustment will make its use 
easy to all. Shall it not be done? The pro- 
posal of the Japanese minister is particularly inter- 
esting as pointing out the possible mode in which 
this adjustment will be brought about. Let the 
people of Japan adopt the English language freed 
from its unnecessary difficulties, and they will 
possess a tool at once so simple and efficient in 
production that the native English-speaking peo- 
ple themselves will not be able to compete with 
them without adopting similar improvements. The 
little Japanese of ten years may possess as much 
practical information as the English student of 
eighteen or twenty. 

Our language-tool, awkward as itis, is far superior 
to what it was three or four centuries ago. From 
the roth to the 16th centuries it was in process of 
formation as a distinct language, and its changes 
were rapid. The invention of the art of printing 
and the extensive circulation of printed matter 
tended to make the orthography uniform and check 
rapid change. Progress has been made, however. 
Dr. Johnson, Noah Webster, and others have 
made many improvements. 

To appreciate insome degree the incumbrances 
that have been cut away from our language within 
four and one-half centuries, compare with the com- 
mon text the following translation by Wycliffe in 
1380 of the first four verses of the eighth chapter ot 
Matthew: 

“Forsothe when Jhesus hadde comen doun fro 
the hil, many cumpanyes folewiden hym. And loo! 
a leprouse man cummynge worshipide hym, say- 
inge: Lord, yif thou wolt, thou maist make me 
clenes. And Jhesus holdynge forthe the hond,, 
touchide hym, sayinge: | wole; be thou maad 
clene. And anoon the lepre of hym was clensid. 
And Jhesus saith to hym: See, say thou to no man ; 
but go, shewe thee to prestis, and offre that gifte 
that Moyses comaundied, into witnessing to hem.” 
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THE NEWS. 

New Zealand has 3,286 miles of telegraph line. 

There is a wide-spread revival influence at work in 
the country, especially at the west. 

It is said that President Grant recently avowed him- 
self as opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

The last vessel in the whaling business, belonging to 
Nantucket, was recently sold at Callao. 

The Spanish Republic is thus far successful, though 
Carlist disturbances continue to be reported. 

President Thiers has received an invitation from the 
Emperor of Austria to attend the Vienna Exposition. 


The census of Canada for 1871 gives a population of 
3,485,671, a gain of only about 400,000 in the last ten 
years. 

Several bands of Sioux Indians who have heretofore 
been hostile, appear desirous of peace and of coming on 
to reservations. 

It is reported that the Catholic, Arminian and Greek 
clergy of Jerusalem are in a state of great anxiety owing 
to premonitions of coming persecution. 

The French Atlantic Telegraph Company are about 
to lay down another cable across the Atlantic. 2,567 
miles of the cable have been embarked on board the 
Great Eastern. 


A council of foreign bondholders in London have 





opened communications with the Samana Bay Company 
for the purpose of bringing about an equitable arrange- 
ment of their claims on the Republic of Santo Domingo. 


European machinists get from $1.00 to $1.33 per day 
wages. Fairbanks pays his hands from $1.50 to $4.00 
per day, and yet is able to sell 6,000 scales per year in 
foreign markets, in competition with the world.—Zve- 
ning Post. 


The State of New Jersey which has long been the 
victim of gigantic railroad monopolies, has at length 
freed itself by the enactment of a general railroad law 
which is said to be in advance of the railroad laws of 
any other State. 


King Lunalilo, the new ruler of the Sandwich Islands, 
has made a tour of his kingdom inthe United States 
Steamship Benicia, on the invitation of Admiral Pen- 
nock. The King will come to San Francisco with Gen, 
Schofield, to make a tour of the United States. 


The trouble between the Postmaster-General and the 
railroads in relation to the compensation for running 
postal cars, has been compromised, the companies agree- 
ing to run the cars until the special committee appointed 
by the Senate shall have reported on their demands. 


Prof. O. C. Marsh says of the huge fossil animals 
found in the tertiary deposits of Wyoming: ‘“ They 
nearly equaled the elephant in size, and their iimbs were 
also similar to the great proboscidians. The skull, 
however, presents a most remarkable combination of 
characters. It is long, narrow, and supports three 
separate pairs of horns. 


In the recent report of the Indian Commissioners it 
is asserted that the partially civilized tribes of the 
Indian Territory have, in proportion to population, 
more schools, with a larger average attendance, more 
churches, church members and ministers, and spend 
more money for education than the people of any territory 
in the United States, and life and property are more 
safe among them. 


Prof. Agassiz some time since proposed the establish- 
ment of a school of Natural History at Nantucket. 
Within a few days he has come into possession of an 
island in Buzzard’s Bay containing about 100 acres, and 
$50,000 in money—the gift of a gentleman in New York 
for the purpose of establishing permanently on this island 
such a school. Other gentlemen and scientific men as- 
sociated with Prof. Agassiz, propose to secure another 
$50,000 to be used in supplying the necessary buildings 
on the island. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company have plans 
nearly matured for a reduction of tariffs which is to be 
of a most radical and sweeping nature. The change con- 
templates the use of only ten different rates for the en- 
tire country, and will establish a uniform air-line distance 
rate between all offices in each of the divisions. With 
their improved apparatus for the transmission of mes- 
sages, this company is prepared to expeditiously perform 
the increased business which it is believed will arise from 
these concessions. 


The most terrible shipwreck of half a century took 
place near Halifax, April 1. The steamship Atlantic of 
the White Star Line, from Liverpool for New York, 
being short of coal attempted to put in at Halifax. The 
sea was rough and the night dark. At 2:30 A. M. the 
steamer went ashore on Meagher Rock, 22 miles from 
Halifax. In a few minutes she careened and sunk. 
She had on board about 800 steerage passengers and 
about 33 cabin passengers. Of these and of the ship’s 
crew and officers only 430 were saved. Most of the 
passengers were in their rooms below when the vessel 
went down. The steamer was nearly new, having made 
her first voyage in the summer of 1871, and was splen- 
didly built and equipped with the latest improvements in 
ocean steamers. The ship and cargo are a total loss. 


Rev. Capel Molyneux, vicar of St Paul’s Church, 
England, after a minisiry of forty-two years in the 
Church of England, has seceded from that establish- 
ment and announced himself as simply a minister of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, wherever it is found on earth. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onerwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678-pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior _ with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price bound m cloth, $1.50 


Salvation jrom Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ** Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





